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WASHINGTON  HIGHXIGHTS 

The  story  of  .agriculture  today  in  Washington  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  is  the  story  of  an  iimoroved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of 
progress  under  the  National  Farm  Prograin  in  Washington  during  the  7  years 
since  it  was  started: 

INCOME:    Farmers  Make  More  Money  —  1939  cash  income  up  67  percent  from 
1932;  "buying  power  I58  iDercont  fnws  19'^2;   farm  real  estate  values  in  I9U0  up 
Ik  percent  from  1933;  350 > 715  acres  of  I9H0  wheat  protected  "by  crop  insurance; 
1117531500  "bushels  of  wheat  put  in  th^Ever-Normal  Granary  under  1939  commodity 
loans;  $65,S5U,53^  loaned  "by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933  ^° 
1939;  de"bts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $1,751,610  under  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration de'bt  adjustment  service;  26,9^2,000  -oounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  dis- 
tributed to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION:     Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil  —  33,000  Washington 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  ^^^-^  iDrogram,  reuresenting  about  65  percent  of 
the  State's  cropland;  301,110  acres  covered  "by  ^-ye^v  agreements  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1939;  32,800  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939- 

SECURITY:     Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Hom.es  —  ^,7^5  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $5,978,000  from  I935  to 
19^0;  $352,959  ^ade  in  grants  in  the  same  -oeriod;  2k  tenant  families  started 
toward  ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  1,6U5  miles  of  rural  electric  lines 
to  serve  4,826  farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments  or  Rural  Electrification 
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Admini st rati on-LQ, 9^0  more  farns  getting  central  station  electric  service  in  1935 
than  in  1935- 

LSMOCBAGY:     Farmers  Help  Run  The  Prograns  —    39  county  AAA  offices  with 
1,7^0  county  and  coinmunity  conmitteemen  administer  the  AAA  progra^n  locally:  39 
county  committees  and  8  tenant  TDurchase  committees  working  on  programs  of  Farm 
Security  Administration;  IS  local  I^ational  Farm  Loan  associations  and  9  production 
credit  associations  in  operation;  26  county  land  use  planning  com.mittees  formed. 
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PAET  ONE:     FAB/I  IlvTCOME 

Washington  farmers  in  1939  ^^-^  ^7  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  had 

in  1939. 

in  1932.     Farm  cash  income  in  Washington  was  $lUS ,  73^>  000/    G-ovemment  payments 
accounted  for  $9,285,000  of  this  amoimt  directly.     The  1939  cash  income  was  26 
percent  less  than  in  I929,  v^hen  cash  income  was  $201,000,000.     Gash  income 
in  1932  was  $89,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  "^y  the  producers  of 
Washington' s  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  tahle: 


Tahle  I,     Gash  Income 

Received  hy 

Washington  Farmers  for 

Principal  Comnodi 

ties  Listed, 

in  1932  and  in  I939 

With  AaQunt  an 

d  Percent  of 

Ghange 

Amoijmt  of 

Percent  of 

h  Income  l/ 

Increase, 

Increase, 

Gas 

1939  over 

1939  over 

Commodity  I932 

1939  27 

"1932 

1932 

(Thousands 

of  dollars) 

(Percent) 

Wheat  13,902 

27,108 

13,206 

95 

Milk  18,290 

26,0^9 

7,7^9 

U2 

Apples  15,9^2 

19.903 

3.961 

25 

Cattle  and  calves  U,065 

10,261 

6,196 

152 

Truck  crops  3,^9^ 

5 , 732 

2.03s 

55 

Hogs  2,231 

^,331 

2,100 

Sh 

Potatoes  2,509 

3,361 

S52 

3^ 

Pears  1,055 

2,82l| 

:'l,769 

168 

Sheep  and  lamhs  1,^^5 

2,771 

1,326 

92 

Total  fruits  and  nuts  20,225 

22 , U61 

8,2^6 

Ul 

1/    Because  farm  income  statistics  are  "being  revised,  all  figures  in  this  tahle 
are  not  strictly  comTiarahle.     For  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar 
year  "basis,  hut  there  are  a  few  commodities  w'nich  are  r-n  a  cr'^D  year  hasis 
for  1932.     All  income  figures  in  this  ta"ble  exclude  G-ovemment  payments. 

2/  Preliminary. 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,  including  G-ovemment 
TJayments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  I932.     Gash  farm  income  was  $U, 682 ,000, 000 
in  1932  and  $8,540,000,000  in  I939 ,  including  $807,000,000  in  Government  pa^/ments. 
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Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

Better  prices  for  Washington' s  leading  farm  commodities  have  mt  more 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices 
received  hy  fJashington  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in 
the  following  tahle: 


Tahle  II.    Average  prices  Received  "by  Washington  Farmers  for 
Commodities  Listed,  in  I932  and  in  1939 


f'        TV*                      "I     4*  ^  ^ 

LrommocLi  &y 

Uni  0 

^.  Jjoiiars  / 

jjoxiars  / 

Tl^Tn  T  Ijr     1  tittVi  /^sT       /-i      I  iCil 

iVll±K  \WilOxeScj.xcy 

C  W  L  • 

J. «  J.  w 

Hogs 

cwt. 

6.90 

Beef  cattle 

cwt. 

U.OO 

6.60 

Veal  calves 

5.^0 

8.20 

Sheep 

cwt. 

2.35 

3.35 

LamlDs 

cwt. 

3.90 

7.10 

Wheat 

"bu* 

.3S 

.65 

Oats 

"bu. 

.26 

.35 

Barley 

"bu. 

.33 

Potatoes 

hu. 

.Ul 

.60 

Apples 

"bu. 

.53 

.70 

Peaches 

hu. 

.35 

.70 

Pears 

"bu. 

.30 

.63 

Cherries 

ton 

U5.CO 

6S.50 

Wool 

Ih. 

.076 

.21 

Butter 

Ih. 

.22 

.28 

Chickens 

Ih. 

.105 

.136 

Eggs 

doz. 

.157 

.20 

ly  Preliminary 


Farm  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  hy  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929 
to  1932,  hut  farm  income  declined  more.     From  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase 
in  both  farm  incom.e  and  prices  paid  hy  farmers,  hut  farm  income  increased  more. 
Thus  farm  huying  power  fell  off  from  I929  to  I932  and  climhed  upward  from  I932 
to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  huying  power  in  1939  ^S-S  172  percent 
as  much  as  in  I932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level.     In  other  words,  farmers  were 
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a^ble  to  "buy  a'bout  as  much  in  1539        in  I929  and  72  percent  more  than  in  193^. 

In  Washington  farm  purchasing  pc^er  in  1939  "^^.s  153  percent  as  much  as 
in  1932  and  97  percent  of  the  I929  level.     Thus  Washing  tor.  farmers  in  1939  '"ere 
in  a  position  to  "buy  5^  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  193^  and 
only  3  percent  less  than  in  1S^3» 

The  farmer' s  "buying  power  can  also  "be  shown  "by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio    of  t: rices  received  "b^y  farmers  to  -c-rices  Daid  "by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production,     '/Jhile  this  measurement  is 
not  availa'ble  on  a  State  "basis,  Washington  farmers  naturally  "benefited  from 
Nation-wide  im.Drovement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  r.roducts. 

For    all  farm  com.moditi  es ,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  TDerccnt  higher 

in  1939  than  in  I932.     The  following  tahle,  comosring  19;^.9  and  I932,  sho^s  the 

unit  exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  soecificd  groups  of  farm. 

commodities  that  are  imiDortant  in  Washington: 

Table  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value  i/  of  all  Tsrm  Products  and  of 
Specified  'j-roups  of  Commodities  ImiDortant  in  Washington, 

Percent  of  Base  Period  Percent 

I9IO-I91U   Change 

19~^2        :        1579  19-^9  over 

 .  .  1  '1932  

All  farm  products  6I  77  +26 

Grains  kl  60  +i|6 

Meat  animals  53  91  +5^ 

i^airy  products  78  8b  +10 

1/    Patio  of  prices  received  to  prices  oaid  "by  farmers  for  com.m-odities  used  in 
living  and  production,   I9IO-IU  "base. 

|arm  Peal  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm,  income,  -crices,   and  'buying  pc^er  have  heen  reflected  in 

rising  real  estate  values  on  Washington  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  I933 

the  value  of  farm  real  .estate  vzas  only  7^  percent  of  the  -oeriod  hcfore  the  World  War. 
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From  this  lew  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Washington  rose  to  SU  percent 
if  -ore-war  for  the  year  ending  March  l^kO,     Thus  Washington  farmers  found  their 
real  estate  worth  ahout  ik  percent  more  early  in  19^0  than  in  the  first  part  of 

1933. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  I9U0  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  "oerccnt  of  the  level  "before  the  World  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933.     ^^^^       percent  gain 
from  1933  "to  19^0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unlDPoken  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales,  and  Bankrur}tci es 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  vSince  193^,  there  were  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  'fashington  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  "bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Washington  farms  were  37.^         thousand  for 
'  the  year  ending  March  1939 >  comrared  with  18.1  vcv  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
I  March  I933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numher  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined 
from  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  21.1  ver  tinou^and  for  the  year 

ending  March  I939. 

Farm  hankruDtci es  in  Washington  dropped  from  a  total  of  38  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  I933,  to  35  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30 ,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  volunt ary  ?ales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16,8  per  thousand  in  the  year  I933  to  28. 2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March  I939,  and  forced  sale    of  farms  declined  from  5U.I  Dcr  thousand  to  l6,8  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period;   farm  hankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  I933  to  1939. 
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All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contri'b-ate  to  Inccme  Im-^rover.ent 

Farmers  of  Washington  received  $1,251,0CC  in  conservation  T^ayments  under 

the  1937  -orogram,  $3,587,lUl  ^onder  the  I938  -crograT.,  and  an  estimated  $5,329,^76 

under  the  I939  program,  including  coijnty  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  I938  farmers  of  the  State 

received  an  estimated  $2,398,238  in  parity  payments  on  their  I939  production. 

In  the  fiscal  year    ending  June  30,  1939,  Washington  sugar  TDroducers  received 

$1+90,777  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  I937. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  TDayments  under  the  1939  conservation 

program  totaled  $506 , 179  >  ^99  »  including  county  a  ssoci::^tion  ex-oenses. 

CroD  Insurance 

Under  the  I9H0  program  in  Washington,  3,625  contracts  insured  an  ostim.ated 
350,715  acres  for  a  production  of  5»^99»^-31  hushels  of  wheat.     Premi^ams  T5aid  in 
amounted  to  236,^02  "bushels,  as  of  May  3I,  I9U0.     Under  the  I939  -crogram,  1,332 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  T^roducticn  of  2,273,676  "bushels  of  wheat  on 
169,000  acres.     A  total  of  87,2^0  "bushels  were  pcdd  in  as  Torem.iums,  and  86,560 
bushels  returned  to  239  growers  as  indemnities,   as  of  March  3O,  19^0, 
federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Washington  obtained  $65,86U,53^  ii-  loans  from  institutions 
binder  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Cre-d.it  Administration  from  May  1,  1933,  through 
I'ecem'ber  3I,  1939*     1'-'^  addition,  credit  was  advanced,  to  a  considcrahle  num"ber  of 
fanner  cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane,  m-aking  long-term  first  mortgage  loans 
^ad  $31,370,^73  outstanding  in  Washington  on  jjecem"bcr  3I,  1939,  including  Icsr.s 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,     In  addition, 
^2.525,^26  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Par^l^  Ccmmiissioner  loans  were  out- 
standing on  that  date. 
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Prom  1933  to  1935  almost  90  percent  of  Federal  land  "bank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  Washington  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.     Although  the  largest 
percentag^'of  loans  continues  to  "be  made  for  refinancing,  since  Octohcr  1,  1935  > 
some  1,9^2  Washington  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  mrchased  farms,  using 

296, 600  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans, 
to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms 
which  had  "been  acquired  "by  these  agencies. 

The  nine  Droduction  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  mada 
13,259  loans  aggregating  $36,51^,370  since  their  organization  in  193^.  These 
associations  make  lo&is  for  all  t^^pes  of  short-term  farm  operations.    Loans  out- 
standing on  Lecemher  3I,  totaled  $2,319,2)47. 

The  Spokane  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  business  associations.     On  December  31*  1939  >  the  SiDokane 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  5^  Washington  cooperatives  aggregating  $2,991,8gU. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  TDcriod,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans  and  discounts 
from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.    Land  bank 
loans  outstanding  on  Lecember  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering  52g ,  in  6 
years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,UU2 ,000,000;  in  the  ss.mc  period  the  12 
district  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,862  loans  aggregating 
$^91,047,000. 
j'cbt  Ad.mstment 

In  Washington  99O  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Lebt  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
^'arm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with  their 
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creditors  "by  $1,751, 6lO  in  the  iDeriod  Se-otem'ber  1,  1935,        LecemlDer  3I,  1939. 
a  debt  reduction  of  29.9  percent.     As  a  result,  Washin^3ton  farmers  have  iDeen  ahle 
to  pay  $UU,93S  in  iDack  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,1^^1  farmers  reduced  their  dehts  "by 
adjustments  totalling  $gU,9^2,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  heen 
able  to  Day  more  than  $U,8bO,000  in  back  taxes. 
Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  -orotect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  hclD  to 
stabilize  market  suodIIcs  and  iDrices,  and  lorotect  both  consumers  and  riroducers 
against  the  calamity  of  crov  failure.    Under  the  19^9  program  in  Washington 
k,2]0  wheat  loans  were  made  totalling  $6,728,638.23  on  11,753,500  bushels  of 
i^heat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  -'.'heat  T)rcducsrs  obtained  loans  on 
their  I938  crop,  totaling  about  $U5,000,0C0  on  85,700,^00  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  -orogram-s  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year 
^hich  ended  June  3O,  1939,  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  excort  urogram,  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  exDort.     Of  this  amount,   export  of  9U  million 

! "bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  exiDort  -orograni.     From  July  1  through  Lrcember 
3-'->  1939.  sales  for  export  of  approximately         million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
'^heat  in  for  form  of  flour  v;ere  assisted  by  the  continuing  cxiDort  urograms. 

How  the  wheat  vTOgTen  has  operated  to  imerove  the  domestic  '-'heat  T^rices  in 
last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  19^8  the  average 
3.  farm  urice  --as  3U  cents  under  the  LiverDOol  Thrice.     In  August  1939,  the  U.  S. 
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price  was  a"bout  3  cents  al3ove  Liverpool.     Since  LiverDOol  is  normally  a"bout  30 
cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S,  farmer  was  receiving 
-  al30ut  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  ¥heat  than  if  his  ririce  had  heen  "based  on 
the  world  -orice. 
Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumDtion  of  surplus  farm  products  was 
"brought  about  through  two  types  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities  for 
distribution  to  needy  families  through  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  ?ood  Order 
Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands  of  low- 
income  families. 

In  Washington  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  26,9^-^2,000  pounds 
of  surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion, com.pared  with  a  total  of  1 , 970 , 079 » ^55  "oounds  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  saj-ne  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Washington  included  7^,900  cases  of  canned  black- 
berries, 1,^32,000  pounds  of  butter,  210  barrels  of  wheat  cereal,  6,U00  barrels 
of  graham  flour,  102,000  barrels  of  white  flour,  31,600  cases  of  evaporated  milk, 
51,000  boxes  of  fresh  pears,  and  1,100  bushels  of  fresh  prunes. 

Up  to  July  1,  19^0,  the  Food  Ord.er  Stamp  Flan  was  in  operation  in  Seattle 
and  the  rest  of  King  County,  Tacoma  and  the  rest  of  Pierce  County,  and  Spokane 
and  the  rest  of  Spokane  County,  Northwestern  Washington,  including  the  counties 
of  Island,  Kitsap,   San  Juan,  Sksgit,  Snohomish,  and  Whatcom,  while  others  are  to 
be  added  to  the  list. 
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PAHT  TWO:  CCNSERYATIOl?  ANL  WISE  USE  OE  AGHICULTUEAL  HESOURCES 


Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  Washington  since  1933- 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  193^  ahout  15,700 
Washington  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland ,  ahout  U2  -oercent,  or 
2, 599 » 595  acres,  was  covered  "by  ap^oli  cations  for  pajnnents.     A  total  of  220,810 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-de-oleting  crops.     Scil-huilding  practices  were  rut 
into  effect  on  ahout  777,600  acres  as  follows:     l^Tew  seedings  of  legumes  and  leg-'ume 
mixtures,  t)erennial  grasses  for  T)asture,  and  green  manure  crops  —  230,311  acres; 
controlled  summer  fallowing  —  53^,9*^2  acres;  sua  ^eed  control  —  8,359  acres. 

Washington  farmers  hp.ve  continued  to  parti ci'oate  actively  in  the  AAA 
programs.     There  were  21,003  'payees  in  the  1937  program  ?jid  26,027  in  the  193^ 
program.     Applications  for  payments  covered  2,7Sb,268  acres,  or  U9  percent  of  the 
cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  3,75^,027  acres,  or  60  percent 
of  the  cropland,  -lunder  the  193^  program.. 

Soil-huilding  practices  were  Tout  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 


the  AAA  programs  for  I937  and  1938: 


Uni  t 

1937 

193s 

New  seedings 

acres 

ilU,5i^ 

3UU,2oU 

Sreen-manure  and  cover  crops 

acres 

%,U2S 

69 , 9U0 

Renovation  of  grasses  and  legumes 

acres 

126,632 

Mulching 

tons 

5,91s 

208,876 

Forest  tree  practices 

acres 

3^ 

70 

Fertilizer  and  lime  aiopli cations 

tons 

1,901 

7,339 

Natural  rcsecding  of  pastures 

acres 

Artificial  resceding  of  Dastures 

Ihs.  of  seed 

286,500 

Construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs 

cu.  yds. 

1,560 

Sunncr  fallow 

acres 

Ub7,267 

1483,952 

«7eed  control 

acres 

5,991 

8,285 

Other  erosion  control  "oractices 

acres 

56,371 

1,950 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  I93S  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075,000  acres,  and  green-manure  and  cover  croios 
25,2UU,000  acres.     Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,5^7,000  tons.  Forest 
tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  ahout  2,205,000  acres. 
Protected  summer  fallcY/,   strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and    listing  were  carried 
out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  ^9^,036,000 
linear  feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Washington 
farmers  have  signed  5-ycar  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
complete  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  ^':anagement.     As  of  December  3I, 
1939,  52B  farms  including  301,110  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements. 
This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  hy  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
State  Extension  Service. 

Approximately  2U3,bOU  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  heen  purchased 
and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  principally  forestry 
and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program.. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,   a  total  of  48,267,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farms  were  covered  "by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
up  to  June  30,  1939*     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  include 

,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  num"bering  217,  covered  a  com'bined 
area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  "by  January  1, 
19^0,  with  another  100  districts  in  process    of  organization.     Within  the  217 
organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 
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Approximately  8,6CO,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropToing  have 
"been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  IsJid  is  hetter  suited, 
principally  forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

AiDprcximately  3^,000  of  the  93,000  farms  in  "ashington  contain  woodland, 
and  fam  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  2,U0C,00C  acres,  or  ahout  l6  percent 
of  the  State's  farm  area, 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  coth  putlic  and  rrivate  lands  in 

Washington  have  "been  advancing  rar;idly  from  19,^2  to  19^40.    Under  the  Clarke-Mcl^Tary 

law,  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distri"bu- 

tion  of  trees,  S2,S00  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 

farm 

1938.     Extensive  i^lantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on/lands  under  agreement 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  9*^75,793  s-cres  in  the  7*  National 
Forests  in  "ashington.     Through  protection  and  careful  management  they  are  rapidly 
"being  restored  to  productivity,  . 

Inuring  the  fiscal  year  I939  more  than  1,000,000  peorle  visited  the  7* 
National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  thtm  using  the  368  developed 
campgrounds.     152,034,000  hoard  feet  of  timher  valued  at  $I|27,226  were  cut  on 
these  National  Forests  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Iniring  1939 »  5,108  acres  were  reforested  hy  rlanting,  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Washington  to  37,976  acres. 

*    Chelan  '  Mount  Baker  Wenatchee 

Columhia  Olympic 
Colville  Snoqualmie 


In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
al3outl75  million  acres  in  UO  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  "been  vmt- 
chased  or  approved  for  ^ourchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933»  s-hout  2-^ 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22 
years.     Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service 
nurseries  were  planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Sheltcrhelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  -olantings  and  lorovide  pro- 
tection for  ah  out  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  G-reat  Plains,  where  -Drotection 
is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  I938  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Scr"'ice,  and  55  million  trees  were  distrihutcd 
for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke- 
McNar^?"  law. 

Under  the  AAA  program  in  193S  ahout  55.^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees. 
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PART  THREE:     OREATER  SEaJRITY  AIIL  BETTER  LIVING  ON  THE  LANL 


Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  Nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  heen  given  to  more  need:/  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  "become 
self- supporting.     Special  programs  have  heon  directed  to  lo^'-income  farmers 
suffering  from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices, 
worn-out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  deht. 

From  1935  to  19^  in  Washington,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
^,765  farm  families  with  rural  rehahili tation  loans  aggregating  $5,97^,000  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  "become  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939 »  3»^90 
rehalcili tation  "borrowers  in  Washington  had  an  average  net  income  of  $737.50  per 
family  as  compared  with  $605.7^  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  E.  S.  A.  for 
help,  an  increase  of  22  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and 
above  all  debts  by  h  percent  in  the  same  period.     Thus  these  families  had  added 
$3^6, 2U0  to  the  wealth  of  their  communities  and  increased  their  OYin  gnnual  incomes 
by  a  total  of  $U33,^90«     The  tjrpical  rehabilitation  family  in  Washington  has 
borrowed  $1,716.^5  and  already  has  repaid  $602.U7.     The  average  loaiB  in  Washington 
run    much  higher  than  in  most  sections  of  the  country  because  they  are  made  in 
fruit,  cattle,  and  irrigated  farming  areas  where  the  investment  is  unusually  large. 
Washington  rehabilitation  borrov/ers  in  1939  produced  $698,730  worth  of  goods  for 
home  consumption,  compared  with  $^97,2^1  worth  before  entering  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program.     In  I939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  315  quarts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,   for  home  consumotion;  Droduccd  an  average 
of  351  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of  33.2  tons  of  forage  per 
family.     Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Washington  are  now  operating  an  average  of 
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122  acres,  an  increase  of  25.7  acres  since  they  came  to  the  program.  This 
increased  acreage,  while  not  adding  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial 
crops,  has  maintained  a  "better  diet  for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  1935 >  5,^36  Washington  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  $858,559- 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  2U 
tenant  families  in  Washington  as  of  Lecemhcr  31>  1939>  aggregating  $163,652. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  19"^5  to  19^0,   the  Farm  Security 
Administration  aided  a'O'oroximat ely  800,000  farm  families  with  rehahilitation  loans. 
By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,   3^0,000  of  these  borrowers 
covered  l>y  a  survey  in  1939  ^3-d  increased  their  net  worth  over  and  ahove  all  debts 
by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  "by  64  percent. 
The  average  "borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  "by  more  than  $230.  U2 
since  coming  into  the  program.     The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  re- 
habilitation loans  totalling  more  than  $370,000,000  since  1935 .     Although  these 
loans  are  usually  made  for  a  period  of  5  years,   and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet 
due,  these  farmers  who  could  not  got  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already 
have  repaid  more  than  $130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is 
expected  that  at  least  8C  percent  of  these  loans  will  he  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead- J ones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  "by  Leccmher  3I,  1939 . 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  193s,  the  Rural  Electrification  Adniini  strati  on  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Washington  aggregating  $1,792,700  for  the  construction  of  1,6U5  miles 
of  line  to  serve  U,S26  farm  families. 

By  June  30 ,  1939,  5L  ,000,  or  56.2  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  UO,ObC,  or  U7.5  percent  having  central  sta- 
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tion  service  iDefore  the  REA  "began  operations  in  1935.     This  is  a  net  increase  of 
10,9^0  farms  or  27.3  percent.     Surveys  showed  that  53  percent  of  Washington  farms 
served  "by  REA  lines  have  washing  machines;  70  percent  have  electric  irons;  6 
percent  have  electric  vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric 
chick  orooders  and  poultry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Drogram. 

There  were  9  REA- financed  raral  electric  systems       in  the  State  "by 
Septcmlcer  1,  1939 . 

As  of  June  3O,  I9U0,  136,000  of  the  total  allotments  made  to  the  cooperatives 
was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  3  generating  olants.     With  the  ccmpletion 
of  Sonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  LEims ,  chear^  wholesale  T^ow-ir  will  he  available  to 
many  REA  systems  in  Washington. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939 »  ^'^^^  Rural  Electrica- 
tion  Administration  of  the  LeiDartment  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.     Already  U00,000  farms  have  been  connected  to  REA-sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.      The  number  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  I935  to  the  present 
time.    Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  by  January  1, 
19^0,  comx)ared  with  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 
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FART  FOUR:     STRENGTHENING-  LEI10CRACY  THROUGH  THE  PROGRAIiiS 


Lemocracy  has  "been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 
from  1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  committees,   farmers  have  the  res-ponsi- 
"bility  for  local  administration. 

About  6  million  of  the  Nation' s  0, 800,000  farmers  are  T^articipating  in 

the  Agricultural  Conservation  Progran  today.    Parti ciTDation  in  Washington  and 

in  the  United.  States  since  the  AAA  "began  in  1933  '-''as  as  follows: 

Washington  United  States 

Num"ber  of  contracts 
acce-oted  hy  AAA 

1933                                   11,51^                                    1933  1,625,912 

I93&                                   16,961                                    I93U  3,105,110 

1935  ,                       15,^00                              1935  3099,779 

1936  1/                        U,U26                              1936  1/  291,552 

!_/    Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  "before  January  6,  19 36. 

Washington  United  States 

Num"ber  of  payees  under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program 

1936  15,666  19-^6  3,g20,UU7 

1937  21,003  1937  3J'^3,90U 
193s  26,027  I93g  5,21+3,796 
1939                           33,000                            1939  5,76U,2oo 

The  res^JLlts  of  referondijim  votes  among  Washington  farmers  show  the  demand 

for  full  ap-olication  of  the  AAA  programs.     Important  referenda  in  which  Washington 

farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 

Nature  of  Referendum  Late  "Votes  of  Parti ci-  Percent 

Toating  Farmers  For 
 Eor  Against  


Corn-hog  Oct.  I93U    1,353  293  ^82 

Wheat  May  1935      g,25l|  66U  >t93 

Corn-hog  Oct.  I935    2,139  206  ^§1 


tt 
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In  Washington  in  19^0,  there  were    195  memhers  and  alternates  of  county 
AAA  committees  and  1,5^5  meml3ers  and  alternates  of  commnity  AAA  committees 
which  administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Frcgrar::  locally.     There  were  also 
35  county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  g 
coijnty  tenant  purchase  committees.     Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion were  78  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  9  Production  Credit 
Associatioiis. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  under  State  laws 
by  farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  exoress  their  preferences  00th  as  to 
planning  and  operations  within  the  Listrict.    By  means  of  these  Districts  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines 
with  technical  assistance  often  "being  furnished  hy  local,  State,  and  Fe-deral 
agencies. 

Land  Use  Planning  "by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  Drohlcms,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  cen  oest  he  arplicd.  RoTDrcsenta- 
tive  farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  menhcrs  of  hoth  county  and  community 
planning  a)mmittees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  rlanning  what  all  Duhlic 
agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  comr.T.initics. 

In  Washington,  26  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  ^ith  U23  farmer 
!neiii"bers,  have  "been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  h  e  organized  in  19^'. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  1}^,'00  farmers  served  on 
AAA  committees;  there  were  2,907  Leht  Adjustment  Committees;  1,239  Tenant  Purchase 
Committees;  and  aoproximately  1,500  committees  for  rehahili tati on  loans;  ahout 

active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and -53§- Production  Creo.it  Associations; 
3-Pprcximat ely  37O  Soil  Conservation  Idstricts  were  either  organized  or  in  the 
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process  of  organization. 

There  were  appro?d mately  19,000  fanners  "by  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  memhers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  members  of 
community  Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 

# 


